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MEMOIRS OF JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY. 
(Continued from page 692 ) 

In a letter to a Friend, also in the station of 
minister, written at this period, Joseph John 
Gurney freely expresses himself on several 
points of considerable practical interest and im- 
portance. Referring to the commonly adopted 
application of the term Word of God to the 
Holy Scriptures, he says : 

I am sure thou art aware that my objection 
to such an use of the term is not grounded on 
any want of faith in the grand and highly im- | 
portant truth, that “ All Scripture is given by 
iuspiration of God ;’’ a truth to which no reli- 
gious body has borne a clearer or more decided 
testimony than the Society of Friends. In these 
days of popery and semi-popery, we had need 
to be faithful in upholding this testimony, and 
in asserting the essential difference, in point of 
authority, between the sacred books of the Old 
and New Testament, and all the traditions of 
men, whether written or only handed down by 
word of mouth. 

But Lobject to the common technical use of the 
term ‘“ the Word of God,” as the name or title of 
the Bible, because such a use of that name has 
the effect of excluding, or, at least, appearing 
to exclude, all other communications to mankind. 
Now it is my firm conviction that God speaks 
to men, that is, makes manifest his will, by the 
immediate influence of his Holy Spirit; and 
that, as the Word of the Lord came immediate- 
ly to the prophets in the days of old, so it 
still comes immediately to the soul of the 
Christian, to direct his services and to lead 
him in the path of his duty; the written words 
of the Lord in Scripture being at all times a 
test and safeguard, because we are sure that no- 
thing which contravenes them can possibly be 
“of the Lord.” I also think that this use of 
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the term excludes the preaching of the Gospel, 
which, in primitive times, was often called the 
“ Word of God,” and which might still be 
called so, were it more immediately under the 
influence and guidance of the Holy Spirit. 
Above all, however, the habitual application of 
this name or title to the Scriptures, and to the 
Scriptures alone, seems to me to have a strong 
tendency to substitute them, as an object of reve- 
rence, for the Saviour, who is himself emphatical- 
— pre-eminently by title, character, and in- 

efeasible right, the Word, the Word of God, the 
one Mediator, through whom God creates, re- 
deems, and illuminates the children of men. 
Thus I would refrain from calling the Scriptures 
the Word of God; as an emphatic and exclusive 
title, just as [ would from denominating them 
the Bread of Life ; for although they testify of 
those truths which nourish and feed the soul, 
we must not forget that Christ himself and 
Christ alone, is “the Bread of Life.” 

Another term or phrase which I do not great- 
ly approve or like, as I sometimes find it applied, 
is “ Christ’s finished work.’’ True, indeed, it 
is, that when our blessed Saviour was about to 
expire, he cried out, “ It is finished.’’ The one 
all-sufficient propitiatory sacrifice was then of- 
fered, and was on the very point of being com- 
pleted, so that thenceforth there was to be no 
more sacrifice for sin. But the use often made 
of this expression seems to me calculated to con- 
vey the idea that the whole work and office of 
Christ was then finished ; whereas the vast pro- 
cess of his resurrection, ascension, and advocacy 
with the Father, and spiritual reign and govern- 
ment—the whole forming a very large propor-. 
tion of the Messiah’s work—was yet to be ac- 
acomplished. More especially his baptising, 
sanctifying work, through the immediate influ- 
ences of his Spirit, is yet unfinished, in the 
church at large, and in us individually. I think 
it requires care not to use the expression in 
question so as to have such a bearing, and so as 
to convey the idea that we can attain. to the 
heavenly inheritance in virtue of the onevavail- 
ing sacrifice for sin, (a sacrifice which. is indeed 
for ever finished,) without the experience of 
that cleansing operation of Christ’s Spirit, by 
which alone the soul is sanctified and’ 
for the joys and services of a bettor.and holier 
world. 
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In general, I would observe that this needful 
process of sanctification, and the doctrine of the 
guidance and government of the Holy Spirit, is 
a branch of divine truth, which, i in the mind of 
the Christian, ought to be held in even balances 
with the blessed truth, that Christ is the propi- 
tiation for our sins: and that his perfect 
righteousness is imputed to those who livingly 
believe in him ; so that, with reference to their 
past transgressions, they are, in the fulness and 
freeness of the mercy of God, dealt with as if 
they had never sinned. The warmest and most 
reverential reception of this fundamental truth 
does not, as I think, in the least degree, inter- 
fere with the Christian’s equally deep sense of 
the necessity of that inward work which the Sa- 
viour has graciously begun in our souls, but 
which, as we must with all humiliation acknow- 
ledge, He has not yet FINISHED. 

1 had a mind to make these remarks to thee, 
my dear friend, in the apprehension, however, 
that if there is any difference between us therein, 


it lies not in sentiment so much as in mode of 


statement. Yet, clearly as I see the point in 
question, and most painfully as I sometimes feel 
my own deficiencies, and surviving seeds and 
roots of evil, I rather ‘shrink from the confusion 
which may sometimes be observed in the con- 
fessions respecting themselves, and in the ad- 
dresses to their brethren, of evangelical teachers. 
I mean the confusion between an unfinished 
state of sanctification in truly converted people, 
and the actual sinful condition of the unregene- 
rate. 

In point of fact, I think the testimony which 
was borne by our early Friends, against the no- 
tion of “Sin for term of life,” was thoroughly 
sound in principle 7 and that it requires a very 
reverent caution on our parts, lest, in the vivid 
sense which is sometimes given us of the linger- 
ing corruptions of “our depraved hearts, we 
should convey to others the monstrous idea, that 
true Christians must and do go on sinning, even 
until death shall for ever terminate theirappointed 
course of trial and probation. Certainly | have no 
liking for the raw and unseemly statements of 
the doctrine of perfection, which sometimes fall 
from the lips of persons who are very far from 
exemplifying their own sentiments. Yet I 
think it is our duty, unflinchingly to uphold the 
practical standard—even the standard of true 
perfection—which is presented to us in Scrip- 
ture—‘‘ What the law could not do, in that it 
was weak through the flesh, God sending his 
own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh, and for 
sin, condemned sin in the flesh, that the right- 
eousness of the law might be FULFILLED in us 
who walk not after the flesh but after the 
Spirit.” When I reflect on the place which 
Friends have evidently been raised up to occu- 
py in the universal church, I consider it to be 
one of their most marked and distinctive, though 
not peculiar duties, to uphold this standard. 
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Cause enough have we, both individually and 
collectively, to prostrate ourselves, in deep 
brokenness of spirit, before the Lord—cause 
enough have we, from day to day, to recur to 
the Fountain, in which alone we can be washed 
from all our stains; and yet I believe it to be 
for a good purpose that we are, as a religious 
people, so much bound to the principle set forth 
by another Apostle— Whosoever is born of 
God doth not commit sin ; for his seed remaineth 
in him ; and he cannot sin, because he is born 
of God.” 

If I am asked what I mean by “ the Fountain 
in which alone we can be washed from all our 
stains ?”’ I answer, without reserve and without 
difficulty—* the atoning blood of Christ.” No 
sooner does transgression in word, thought, or 
deed, leave a stain upon our conscience, than 
we are left in a hopeless condition without this 
remedy. Never was that atonement more pre- 
cious to my soul than at the present time ; and 
I think it peculiarly important to fix it in the 
mind, that the blood of Christ, frequently men- 
tioned as it is in Scripture, and which is to be 
sprinkled on the heart by faith, is never so men- 
tioned as to be capable of being itself spiritual- 
ized. It is literally and truly the blood which 
was shed on Calvary for the sins of the whole 
world, and which is precisely tatamount to the 
Saviour’ s natural life, which was offered up on 
the cross as a sacrifice, ace eptable, well pleasing 
to God. According to the view of the Jews of 
old, the blood of the sin-offering was the life 
thereof ; and so it was naturally and truly, with 
the Incarnate Antitype—the man Christ Jesus. 
In various passages of the New Testament which 
speak of this blood—of our drinking it—of our 
being sprinkled by it—of our washing our robes 
in it, &e., the m netaphor lies, as I apprehend, 
not in the “ blood,” but in the drinking, sprink- 
ling, washing, ke. Thus it is evident, that 
faith in the blood of Jesus is equivalent to faith 
in the one great offering which he has made on 


| the cross, for the sins of all mankind ; ; and by 


this faith, when it is_ heartfelt, living, and 
heaven- born, the penitent sinner is justified 
His sins are forgiven, and he finds peace with 
God. . . 

To pass on to a subject of a very different 
kind, but not without its measure of practical 
importance, I do not think it quite true, as | 
have sometimes heard it stated, that an ’ adhe- 
rence to our Christian testimony, to plainness in 
speech, behaviour and apparel, “is not to be 
confounded with the cross which we have to bear 
as followers of Christ.” (C ertainly it is not the 
whole of that cross, but that it appertains to it, 
and forms an important part of its holy disci- 
pline, in our own experience, and that of our 
young people, I am fully persuaded. It is to 
me a matter of unfeigned rejoicing when any of 
this class are found faithful in undergoing these 
humiliations, and thus make manifest, by that 
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which is perceptible and audible, theirpracticalal-; 10¢h mo. 30th. On Second-day morning we 
legiance to the lowly Saviour. That it is a use- had a very interesting and satisfactory meeting 
ful mental discipline to them I cannot doubt, as | of the Athenzeum Society, for which I was en- 
well as a truly valuable defence, so far as it goes, | abled to lay the Christian foundation; being 
from many of the temptations of a vain and evil | fully persuaded that an acknowledgment of 
world. Tam sure thou must have often observed, | Christ is necessary as the ground, whether more 
that obedience to the blessed teaching of the | or less openly expressed, of all efforts for the 









































Spirit, in these matters, prepares the way for | literary and intellectual improvement of man- 
sacrifices and services of a more important char- | 


acter. To me it is equally evident, that many 
individuals who, after having once, upon princi- 
ple, adopted these restraints, have since aban- 
doned them, have thereby suffered material loss ; 
and, notwithstanding a high profession of reli- 
gion, are much more conformed in various re- 
spects to the world, than they would have been, 
had they continued simple, consistent Friends. 
But I do not forget that it is not my province 
to sit in judgment upon them. To our own 
Master we must stand or fall. 

There is one point remaining on which I wish 
to suggest a thought or two. We have often 
talked on the subject of missions, and, I trust, 
have a good understanding of each other's views 
respecting them. Thou art so fully aware of 
mine, that I have nothing more to say on the 
point itself, except only, that while I believe it 
right for Friends faithfully to occupy their own 
true ground in reference to missions, and not to 
pass over it, I do heartily appreciate the zeal 
and usefulness of many of our fellow-Christians 
in this matter, and am truly willing to aid them 
in their efforts, so far as I can do it without 
compromise of principle. But there is one 
bearing of the subject on which I am inclined 
to make a few remarks. It appears to me, that 
the surrender of our views on the subject of 
ministry, which we make when we support the 
system of ministration adopted by our fellow- 












kind. In this case, the parties to be served 
are the young shopmen of Norwich, whose new 
evening hours of leisure want to be well filled 
up.* May preservation and protection from 
above be with this institution ! 

11th mo. 18th. I enjoy my daily practice of 
reading either the Greek or German Testament, 
as I pace about our ever-charming garden, be- 
fore the family reading. I trust some little 
communion with the Lord is experienced on 
these occasions. This morning I have been 
reading Ephesians i. How wonderful are the 
depth and comprehensiveness of that chapter ! 
How critical and unspeakably important the 
question, whether I have the evidence in myself 
of being a partaker in that election of grace 
which the apostle there sets forth! Some de- 
gree of peace and satisfaction is felt this morn- 
ing, in the good hope that it may be so. Blessed 
be our God and Father, we have, weak and poor 
as we are, an Advocate with Him. 

llth mo. 19th. Our Monthly Meeting last 
week was satisfactorily attended, and very har- 
monious. The Lord grant that all of us who 
are united as Friends in these parts, in the pro- 
fession of spiritual worship, may dwell near to 
the Spring of truth, love, and life; and so ex- 
perience the precious oneness, for which the Sa- 
viour prayed on behalf of his church, and which 
God alone can bestow. 

Towards the close of the year, he spent a few 


Christians of other denominations, however | weeks in the neighborhoods of London and Dar- 


tempting and plausible the occasions—may, if 


lington ; where, as usual, he found many objects 


we are not careful, re-act on our own functions | of interest. 


as ministers of the Gospel, and may take off the 
edge of our carefulness, not to run except we are 
sent, and not to speak in the name of the Lord, 
on any one occasion, (whether in preaching or 
prayer,) without a sense of the necessity laid 
upon us, and without the qualification of the 
Lord’s own anointing. These, I trust, may not 
be useless or unacceptable watchwords from a 
weak yet loving friend and brother, who desires 
to apply the word of instruction to himself ra- 
ther than to others. My desire and prayer, on 
my own account and on thine, is that we may 
be enabled to fulfil our stewardship with all 
faithfulness ; that in the exercise of our minis- 
try, we may move on safely under the guiding, 
constraining, preserving, and sustaining in- 
fluences of the Holy Spirit; and that, being in 
all things conformed to the will of our Father 
in heaven, we may know the “peace of God 
which passeth all understanding,” to ‘“‘ keep our 
hearts and minds through Christ Jesus.” 





Polam,} 12th mo. 17th. This morning we 
have had a very interesting visit from Thomas 
Freeman, the African Missionary, who superin- 
tends the twenty-one Wesleyan Stations on the 
Gold Coast, and who has had so much personal 
comimunication with the King of Ashantee, and 
some with the Kings of Dahomey, and Ac- 
can; the former a desperate slave-trader, the 
latter the head of a considerable nation in the 
Bight of Benin, much opposed to the slave- 
trade, and of a city called Abbeo-Kuta, con- 
taining nearly 50,000 inhabitants, and discovered 
by Freeman. It isa great work. The Metho- 
dists have nearly 800 members in these stations, 
and upwards of 500 children in the schools. [ 





* It may be explained, that the tradesmen in Nor- 
wicn had recently come to the resolution of closing 
their shops at an earlier hour than was previously the 
custom. 


t The residence of his relative, H. C. Backhouse, 
near Darlington. 
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have pleasure in subscribing to these schools, 
but I feel myself constrained to keep to the sim- 


ple Quaker ground in all these matters. Surely 
it leaves us room enough! Yet may the Lord 
bless all his servants, under every name ! 

Fourth-day morning. We are now come to 
our last day, as far as we know, in this our plea- 
sant allotment. Last evening was held a tem- 
perance meeting at Friends’ meeting-house, in 
which I occupied an hour or more in a speech, 
or lecture, which was well received, and yielded 
me a peaceful feeling. There was evidently a 
seal of divine love and power over us on the oc- 
casion ; a sure token, as I believe, that we are 
not out of our place, or engaged in a business 
not acceptable to our Holy Head. 

This morning, divine visitation has been with 
us, as I believe. After the usual morning read- 
ing of the Scriptures, I addressed the servants 
on the law of righteousness; and after our own 
more private reading, during a very uncommon 
solemnity, dear H. C. Backhouse addressed me 
in the language of encouragement, to go on with 
all my heart, in the Lord’s service, as his will, 
however strange and unaccountable in the view 
of man, may from time to time be made mani- 
fest; assuring me that eye hath not seen, nor 
ear heard those good things, even that peace 
and happiness, which are laid up in store for 
me (even for me /) on earth, and in its fulness, 
in heaven. She afterwards commended us to 
the Lord, in a brief but expressive prayer. Thus, 
T humbly trust, our visit to her will be blessed 
to our souls. 

On his return home, he was deeply affected 
by the intelligence of Sir. T. F. Buxton’s seri- 
ously increased illness. In allusion to it, he 
writes in his Journal : 

12th mo. 23d. Nothing can be more desira- 
ble, more child-like, in the best sense of the 
terms, than the state of his mind. As compared 
with many others, he has indeed been enabled 
to perform a noble day’s work ; and now, living 
or dying, he is, as we fully believe, in safety and 
at rest in Jesus. Certainly my connection, and 
unfailing unity of purpose a action with this 
endeared brother, have been a leading joy and 
happiness, as well as interest in my life. I do 
not remember that any cloud has ever arisen 
to intercept our entire ee, May the Lord, 
whom he has so long and so faithfully served, 
be his portion forever, saith my soul ! 

Ist mo. lst, 1845. The new year has set in, 
and finds me quietly at home, and peaceful, I 
trust on good grounds, for I can truly say, that 
my tranquillity is founded on the merits of Je- 
sus Christ. Yet I think that there is also, in 
some measure, the feeling of, “ If our heart con- 
demn us not, then have we confidence toward 
God ;” for I believe it has been my endeavor, 
during the past year, though not always success- 
fully so, to keep a conscience void of offence in 


the sight of God and man. Yet perhaps I am 
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presumptuous in saying so much. The Lord 
only knows the depth of my infirmities. 

lst mo. 27th. The meetings yesterday were, 
to my feelings, very solemn and edifying. Wil- 
liam Forster preached largely in the morning 
on the Law of Righteousness : it was a moving, 
heart-stirring appeal. In the afternoon I was 
engaged in vocal prayer. After the meeting was 
over, I retired alone into the little library room, 
and found vent to the tears of a broken spirit, 
to my own relief and comfort. 

2nd mo. 22nd. Early on Fifth-day morning 
we received, by a special messenger the tidings 
of the death of our dearest brother [Sir T. F. 
Buxton.] He was seized with spasm on his 
breath, which lasted for an hour or two, during 
which he was much engaged in prayer. Fora 
time he was happily relieved, and then fell asleep, 
to wake no more, sinking gradually, softly, and 
in the end imperceptibly, into death ; gently 
dealt with to the last—a death of perfect quiet- 
ness and peace. So fell the forest oak, but truly 
without a crash, never to be replaced in this 
world ; for men in general are but as saplings in 
comparison. “ It is the Lord, let him do what 
seemeth him good.” 

Our dear friend Josiah Forster arrived by 
coach the same morning, and we all went quietly 
to meeting together. It was, I thought, a re- 
freshing, sustaining time of reverent waiting on 
the Lord and prayer ; something of that retire- 
ment of soul which dearest Fowell himself used 
to call “‘ divine silence.’ After an early dinner, 
my dearest wife and I, and Anna Forster, (the 
only survivor of that dear, delightful family,) 
went to Northrepps. Our meeting was truly 
affeeting; but the grief into which we came 
was natural, and we spent a comforting evening 
with them. In the course of a very precious 
family sitting, I was much engaged in thanks- 
giving and prayer, recounting the characteristic 
points in the life and experience of our beloved 
departed one. 

2d mo. 24th. Yesterday was to me a low 
calm. In the afternoon meeting, near its close, 
I had to remark how vain were our own attempts 
in affliction to comfort ourselves. Our untutored 
efforts only leave us colder and more sorrowful 
than before. But when the Lord gives usa taste 
of the true rest, and a glimpse of the delight- 
some land where there is no more sorrow, the 
soul is stayed on Him, and finds a sure shelter. 
Somewhat of this blessed stayedness, this sweet 
shelter, has, I hope, been experienced ; but in 
the night, weakness prevailed. I have, indeed, 
lost a most faithful friend, who has handed me 
many a cup of support and encouragement. 
May I imitate his cheerful, playful spirit, so far 
as the truth leads into it ! 

3d mo. 24th. My dear sister Fry’s visit has 
been very satisfactory, and very sweet has it 
been to our feelings to enjoy hercompany. Her 
infirmity is indeed great, and her memory a 
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little failing. Yet at times this infirmity sub- 
sides, and she is much like her own dear and 

recious self. The Lord’s anointing is still upon 
hes, and she has been well engaged in our 
meeting, which is held at eleven o'clock, on her 
account, and which she has attended two First 
day mornings in succession. The preserving, 
sustaining hand of the Lord is evidently with 
her. Dearest John and Anna’s visit, with their 
lovely boy, has been a pleasure and a comfort. 
It is an unspeakable favor that they are so well, 
and every way flourishing. The Lord bless and 
keep our precious grandchild, and sanctify him 
from his earliest years, for His own use and 
service ! 

4th mo. 6th. I have been writing an answer 
to the question in the Christian Observer, 
“ What is Quakerism?” which the editor, in 
his last number, promises to insert in his next. 
I have ventured to assert that the Society, in 
various ways and forms, has declared its faith 
in all the main doctrines of sound Christianity 
which I have enumerated; but that one of 
these doctrines, viz., the guidance and govern- 
ment of the Spirit, is held by us more exten- 
sively and exactly than by many others; and 
that on this ground we have been led to abstain 
—First, from ceremonies and the notion of sacra- 
mental efficacy in forms. Secondly, from a 
ministry ordained by man. Thirdly, from the 


eo remuneration of ministers. Fourthly, 
r 


om oaths. Fifthly, from war. Sixthly, from 
worldly amusements, useless fashions in dress 
and furniture, and corruptions in speech and 
behaviour. Thus I take Quakerism to be the re- 
ligion of the New Testament, without addition, 
without diminution, and without compromise. I 
hope the paper may be accepted by others and 
by our own people, in a friendly spirit ; and that 
it may, through merey, have a blessing on it. 

(To be continued.) 


For Friends’ Review. 

JOSEPH JOHN GURNEY AND HIS ACCUSERS. 

We are accustomed to hear the painful dis- 
sensions which, for twenty years past, have 
agitated the Society of Friends, attributed to 
the introduction of “unsound doctrines.” In 
our meetings for discipline and in various pub- 
lications, the charge is constantly reiterated. 
Care is taken, however, to make it in general 
terms and to avoid specifying the particular 
points of unsoundness and the heterodox opinions 
said to be embraced. Those who confidently 
proclaim that ‘“ unsoundness in doctrine is the 
cause of our divisions and difficulties,’ have 
never ventured to place the charge upon indi- 
viduals ; and so far as we have been informed, 
no effort has been made to restore any one to a 
sound faith. If it be true that doctrines incom- 

tible with those always acknowledged by the 

ciety of Friends are held amongst us, there 
has been an extraordinary want of faithfulness 
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on the part of those who assert it, and yet have 
failed to labor for the convincement of their 
erring brethren. 

But, we are told, unsound books have been 
circulated amongst us, and it is assumed that 
Friends must be apostates, who do not place, 
upon a few paragraphs, certain constructions 
which they believe to be utterly at variance with 
the author’s real sentiments, as distinctly and 
fully avowed throughout his writings, widely pro- 
claimed in his ministry, and beautifully exhibited 
by a life of true Christian humility and of 
faithful dedication to the service of his God and 
Saviour. 

If those who have industriously sought for 
errors in the writings of Joseph John Gurney, 
had regarded the rules of criticism which Friends 
have always asked their opponents and others to 
observe, in reference to our early writers, short 
and fruitless would have been their labor. 

George Whitehead, in his testimony concern- 
ing Isaac Penington, says, “Now, serious 
reader, in love to the truth and thy soul, I could 
leave this caution with thee in relation to the 
books and writings of this, our deceased friend 
and brother, that if thou meetest with anything 
therein which thou dost not understand, censure 
it not; be not prejudicate in any case ; but wait 
till the Lord comes who reveals secrets and un- 
folds mysteries. And if anything (especially of 
what was early writ, as in a time of infaney,) 
seems doubtful, or not so clear to thy under- 
standing, let it have such charitable construction 
as becomes a Christian spirit towards an indus- 
trious, honest-hearted, and well-meaning servant 
of Christ in his life time, who was and is ever 
blessed of the Lord, and now gone to his rest 
from his labors; the general tenor and import 
whereof, clearly evince his pious endeavors for 
the good of the children of men, and proclaim 
his Christian design and industry to promote 
truth and righteousness in the earth, pure re- 
ligion and Christianity in spirit and life among 
men.” 

A Bishop of York, in conversation with 
Thomas Story said, “1 read your books ; I have 
read Barclay ; he is no contemptible author, yet 
I think he might be answered in some points.” 
Thomas Story replied, that “any ingenious 
person, reading the works of another, with design 
to find fault, may find something, especially in 
a large performance, that he may think amiss, or 
wrest to such an appearance as he would have it. 
But every work should be examined with an im- 
partial view, by a mind not prejudiced or pre- 
possessed, comparing one part with another, till 
the true mind, intent and meaning of the writer 
be discovered ; and then, if any real error appear, 
to confute it by obvious truth, which needeth no 
gloss or cover of sophistry: but when an oppo- 
nent subtilly and wilfully wrests the words of his 
antagonist and imposeth a meaning thereon which 
the author did not intend, this opponent is a 
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FORGER, combating his own invention, snilitaten 
against himself, and is felo de se (a murderer of 
himself) in argument.” 

In the Preface to his Exposition of the faith 
of the religious Society of Friends, Thomas 
Evans remarks: “‘ That there are some expres- 
sions to be found in the writings of our early 
Friends, the ambiguity of which has furnished 
an opportunity to prejudiced persons greatly to 
misrepresent their meaning, will not be denied 
by any who are conversant with their works. It 
is equally true that there have seldom been 
wanting, either envious opposers or pretended 
admirers, who have been prompt to take every 
advantage which inaccuracy or inadvertence of 
expression has thus furnished.”’ 

Alluding to the early writers among Friends, 
Thomas Evans says: “ There were among them 
men of different degrees of religious experience 
and knowledge, men whose opportunities of 
literary instruction varied greatly with their 
circumstances in life, and who wrote under the 
influence of diverse measures of the same Holy 
Spirit ; and hence we might reasonably expect 
considerable variety in style, method and per- 
spicuity. Some of their writings consist princi- 
pally of exhortations to holiness ; ; others took up 
the pen to answer the false accusations of their 
enemies, or to expose the errors which had crept 
into professing Christendom. Some seldom 
meddled with doctrinal subjects, whilst others 
confined themselves almost exclusively to the 
exposition and vindication of the principles of 
Quakerism. It is easy to perceive that from 
such sources a great variety of matter must 
necessarily flow ; ‘and it is cause of admiration, 
under all the circumstances, that there should be 
so much harmony as does actually exist, rather 
than that some seeming discrepancies should oc- 
casionally appear.’’ 

William Evans and Thomas Evans, in their 
Introductory Remarks to the Friends’ Library, 
after referring to the importance of a careful 
inquiry into the truth of those doctrines and 
precepts by which wé profess to regulate our 
conduct and to build our hopes of future happi- 
ness ; and of frequently pondering ‘the inspired 
pages of Holy Writ as the divinely authorised | 
record of the Christian religion,’’ continue thus: 
“‘ Nor will it be less interesting to us, to trace 
out the result of these principles, as exhibited 
in the examples of those who have gone before 
us, to inquire what fruits of holiness they pro- 
duced in their conduct and conversation, what 
support they derived from them amid the trials 
inseparable from mortal existence, and what 
consolation and hope they yielded in the hours 
of disease and of death. If, in the course of 
our researches, we discover that they were re- 
markable for their justice, their integrity, their 
meekness and humility, were patient under 
suffering, even when wrongfully inflicted ; 
zealously devoted to the cause of Christ, and 
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cheerfully given up to spend their time and sub- 
stance for its advancement; ‘blameless and 
harmless, in the midst of a crooked and perverse 
generation, amongst whom they shone as lights 
in the world,’ we may be assured that the tree 
whence these fruits of the gospel sprung could 
not be evil. The faith which showed itself by 
such works of righteousness must be that by 
which the saints of old ‘ obtained a good report,’ 
and which was their victory. If we follow them 
to the chamber of sickness and to the bed of 
death ; witness the tranquillity and composure 
of their spirits; their humble yet steadfast 
reliance on the merey of God through Christ 
Jesus; their peace and joy in believing, and 
their hope full of immortality and eternal life, 
we shall not only derive the strongest evidence 
of the soundness of their Christian belief, but, 
in admiration of its blessed and happy effects, 
be incited to follow them as they followed Christ.” 

Measured by the criterions thus clearly set 
forth and illustrated, how bright was the ex- 
ample, how beautiful the life, how sound the 
Christian belief, how perfect the faith, how joy- 
fully triumphant the death of Joseph John 
Gurney ! 

In the next number of Friends’ Review, I 
propose to quote the charges which have been 
specifically made against this faithful servant of 
Christ, and then, by full, though brief extracts 
from his writings and his journal, to show his 
true sentiments on the same points. 8. R. 

(To be continued ) 


For Friends’ Review, 
THE SCHOOL FRIEND. 

The object of the compiler, has been to sup- 
ply Friends’ Schools with a series of readers 
adapted to our educational wants. What are 
these wants? This question it is now proposed 
to answer. 

1. Books to teach children to read. The 
facility with which this is done, must depend on 
their capacity to comprehend the subject taught, 
and the natural interest of both teacher and 
student. A child may have as correct an idea 
of some subjects as the sage, while it would be 
impossible for his conception to picture the im- 
agery, which, to the latter, produces the most 
pleasurable emotions. 

The subject addressed to the child, must be 
on a level with his mind, and the lessons by 
which he learns to read, must correspond with 
the simplicity of his language, and the words, to 
his capacity to combine and enunciate sounds. 
The neglect of this induces stammering, bad 
pronunciation and improper tones. 

2. Gradation from the simplest combination 
of sounds to the best specimens of classic Eng- 
lish. The mind should move according to its 
increasing strength, from one stage of improve- 
ment to another, without being compelled to 
grapple, unsuccessfully, with that which is above 
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its capacity—to partake of food which is wholly 
indigestible. 

8. Variety of subject and style, suited to the 
full developement of the voice. Articulation, 
tone, inflection, circumflex, monotone, accent, 
emphasis and pause, must, each, have due weight 
on the compiler’s mind, that the means may 
reach the end. A book containing the beauties 
of Johnson, Addison, Collins and Goldsmith, 
however elegant the diction and rich the thought, 
yet not reaching these objects, becomes a mis- 
cellaneous collection of standard English, instead 
of a practical compilation of lessons in reading. 

4. Selections that may be read again and again 
without producing satiety. Without this quality, 
the rich diction of the elder poets would be 
compelled to give place to the pious sentiments 
which pervade the pleasing and instructive 
stanzas of “ We are Passing,” and “ The Grave 
of the year,” notwithstanding the reviewer may 
have taken exceptions to them in terms of the 
poet’s satire. 

5. Lessons in reading being addressed to those 
whose moral sentiments are imperfectly formed, 
it is of great importance that whatever im- 
pressions they make, should be free from wrong 
bias. The mind, in childhood, may receive an 
impress that can neverbe erased. “Just as the 
twig is bent, the tree’s inclined.” 

6. The cultivation of good literary taste. 
That is, they should be made up of good Eng- 
lish. This does not imply that every exercise 
should be made up exclusively of that certain 
order of literature which makes the Addisonian 
school. The concise, nervous, plain, neat, ele- 
gant, flowery, simple and vehement, may be each 
allowed its claim. A common anecdote, or the 
solution of a mathematical problem, when correct- 
ly written, ought to be considered as good Eng- 
lish as ‘‘ Cowper’s Task,” “ Paradise Lost,” or 
“The Spectator.” The highest attainment of 
language is to express thought correctly. Ele- 
gance of style does not necessarily exclude all 
“vulgarisms.” They should never appear as the 
writer's own language; but in deseription and 
anecdote they are often unavoidable. I may 
make myself clear by referring to the word 
“Sibboleth ” in scripture, and to the excellent 
tract which gives so touching a narrative of the 
life of Wm. Churchman. In a late review of 
the “School Friend, Fourth Book,” we find 
about all the vulgarisms of the work, and yet 
suitably brought in. Criticism then should turn 
not upon total exclusion, but upon how they 
are introduced. Some of the very best exercises 
for the voice are found in the most familiar 
language. 

7. Collateral advantages. This embraces use- 
ful information, valuable suggestions, incentives 
for learning, industry, economy and Christian 
courtesy, and the inculcation of correct senti- 
ments on moral duty, &c. &c. 

The compiler of the books under notice, has 


presumed that these several objects had not been 
suitably embraced in any series of School Readers 
that has preceded them, and that, notwithstand- 
ing our schools are abundantly supplied with 
reading lessons, another series was called for. 
By the encouragement of his friends, he has 
been able to place his books, after much toil and 
anxiety, in the critic’s hands. He desires, most 
especially, to address them to the practical teacher. 
There are many books that read well that do not 
teach well, and by this criterion they will be 
properly judged. Should they soon find a grave 
with many of their predecessors, the compiler 
will still feel a satisfaction in knowing that he 
has endeavored to perform his duty. He can 
discover that his books are not free from im- 
perfections, and should they ever undergo a re- 
vision, he will desire the suggestions of those 
who are interested in their success. 
THe ComPiLer. 
Annapolis, Ia., 7th mo. 1855. 


THE LATE EARTHQUAKES AND ERUPTIONS. 


If we were living in an earlier age of the world, 
when superstition held paramount sway over the 
minds of men, and when comets, earthquakes and 
other wonders of nature were considered to be 
warnings of “dire events to come,” we might 
cite the late earthquake of Broussa, the ancient 


capital of the Turks, as a portent foreshadowing 
the ruin and dispersion of the once mighty 


Othman race. But science teaches us that, 
even if the destruction of the great Moslem 
power should occur, the earthquake at Broussa 
may have been but a coincidence and not a sign. 
From the earliest ages, the region where these 
convulsions of nature have taken place, has been 
the scene of frequent earthquakes. Geologists 
tell us, in fact, that a continuous voleanic 
district, beginning east of the Caspian, extends 
westward to Vesuvius, passing through Asia 
Minor and the Agean. An eruption of the 
great voleano at Naples is generally, therefore, 
attended with earthquakes in Asia Minor, just 
as it has been now. 

It is a curious circumstance that this under- 
ground reservoir for the pent-up fires seems to 
run in two distinct channels, one taking the 
course we have described, the other passing south 
through Syria and terminating at Etna. History 
teaches that when the latter mountain is active, 
Vesuvius is silent, and vice versa. An eruption 

‘of Etna, moreover, is usually attended with 
earthquakes in Syria, while earthquakes in Asia 
' Minor are almost universally significant of an 
| eruption of Vesuvius. Never, we believe, have 
Syria and Asia Minor been convulsed simulta- 
neously. The centre of the great oscillating 
earth wave, when the convulsion takes the 
northern channel, is usually found near Broussa, 
‘which has consequently always been liable to 
earthquakes. The whole region, indeed, is one 
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of frequent disturbance. Constantinople, has 
been visited continually by earthquakes, so that 
there is scarcely a mosque in it which is not 
cracked. A vague tradition, but not necessarily 
an untrustworthy one, records that the Bospho- 
rus itself was the work of an earthquake; and 
that the Black Sea, the “apple of discord” in 
the present war, was once an inland ocean, as 
the Caspian is now. 

If the axis, so to speak, of this late earth- 
wave had been a hundred or two miles to the 
northeast of Broussa, the Oriental war might 
have come to a strange conclusion. Between 
the Sea of Azoff and the Caspian, lies a ridge of 
slightly elevated land, which, if it is ever de- 
= by an earthquake, as the coast of Chili 

as been within the memory of man, will pour 
the waters of the first sea into those of the last, 
and thence over the great plains of central Asia, 
which lie lower, as is well known, than the level 
of the Azoff. This would create a current from 
the Mediterranean into the Black Sea; and the 
rush of waters would continue until the low plains 
of middle Asia would be covered with a shallow 
sea to the level of the Atlantic. Such an event 
would place a barrier between Russia and India 
infinitely more potent than armies. The thing, 
indeed, may never happen; but, as we have 
seen, it is far from being improbable: indeed, 
many geologists think it came nearer to being 
realized during these late earthquakes, than the 
Allies are to taking Sebastopol.— Exchange. 
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IA, SEVENTH MONTH 21, 1855. 


Diep,— At Pictou, Nova Scotia, of consumption, 
on the 12th of Sixth month last, after an illness of 
six years’ duration, Joanna, only daughter of 
William and Joanna Brownrigg, in the 25th year 
of her age—a member of China Monthly Meeting 
of Friends, State of Maine. 

——, At his residence in Morrow Co., Ohio, on 
the 21st of Fourth month last, in the 76th year of his | 

e, Wm. Grp.ey, an esteemed elder and member 
of Alum Creek Monthly Meeting. 


NEW ENGLAND YEARLY MEETING BOARDING 
SCHOOL. 


This Institution will be reopened on Fourth 
day the 3lst of Tenth month next, under the care 
of ae and Gertrude E. W. Cartland as Prin- 
cipals. 

n order to secure admission into the School for 
the next Winter term, members of New England 
Yearly Meeting must forward their applications 
seasonably for the decision of the School Commit; 
tee at their meeting on Third day the 4th of Ninth 
month. This regulation is established by the 
Yearly Meeting in order that it may then be as- 
certained how many other pupils, if any, can be 
received. 

Address Superintendent of Friends’ School, 
Providence, R. I. 

7th mo. 2ist, 1855. 


REVIEW. 


For Friends’ Review. 
CELEBRATION OF AMERICAN INDEPENDENCE. 


We have recently passed through another an- 
niversary of the Declaration of American Inde- 
pendence ; of the day when the thirteen British 
colonies on the west of the Atlantic, formally 
severed their connection with the metropolitan 
authority: and to those who duly regard the re- 
putation of our model republic, and particularly 
to such as desire to see the rising generation ac- 
quiring habits which they may safely indulge in 
their maturer years, it must be a subject of satis- 
faction, rather than regret, that this anniversary 
occurs no oftener than once a year ; for amor 
very few, even of those who view with the great- 
est indulgence the disorders prevalent in all 
ee of our city on the 4th inst., would willing- 
y see them repeated at shorter intervals. 

The writer of this article is indeed no advo- 
eate for public celebrations, being convinced, 
from the observation of many years, that, in a 
great majority of cases, they are productive of 
more evil than good. It may, indeed, be fairly 
questioned whether even the day which Chris- 
tians in general regard as the one on which the 
Saviour was born, though doubtless observed by 
many in a serious and religious manner, is not, 
upon the whole, distinguished rather for dissipa- 
tion than for peculiar devotion. 

It will no Joubt be admitted that if remarka- 
ble events, either in the religious or political 
history of nations, are to be celebrated at all, 
they ought to be celebrated in a manner 
appropriate to the occasion. Hence, we justly 
conclude that to distinguish the day which was 
ushered in by the angelic anthem of “ Glory to 
God in the highest, on earth peace, good will to 
men,” by relaxing in any degree the restraints 
which Christianity imposes, is a profanation of a 
revolting character. 

If we enquire for a reason why the day on 
which our independence was declared should be 
distinguished from any other day of the year, 
probably no sounder one could be found than the 
desire to impress on the minds of our people, 
as they successively emerge into active life, a 
just sense of the importance of the measure, 
and the necessity of maintaining the principles 
on which the American Congress, speaking in 
the name and by the authority of the people at 
large, assumed their station among the nations 
of the earth. Now, what were the principles 
thus solemnly avowed ? 

They declared that governments were insti- 
tuted among men for securing the rights and 
promoting the happiness of the people ; and for 
the maintenance of the principles proclaimed, 
they pledged to each other their lives, their for- 
tunes,and their sacred honor. In this decla- 
ration we find no intimation that the dissolution 
of the union with the British government was 
intended or expected to prostrate or to weaken 
any of those salutary laws which are intended to 
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secure the order and peace of the community. 
But should a stranger, unacquainted with our his- 
tory or institutions, visit any one of our princi- 
pal cities on the anniversary of this celebrated 
declaration, and observe the perfect licentious- 
ness which prevails, the danger to which per- 
sons passing the streets, particularly on horse- 
back or in carriages, are constantly liable, 
from the explosion of crackers, which are scat- 
tered on every side, the peril of conflagration to 
which houses are exposed, and the perpetual 
annoyance to which the sick are subjected ; and 
should he also observe that numerous policemen, 
ostensibly employed to preserve the order of the 
city, were quietly walking the streets, with very 
little attempt to suppress the prevailing disor- 
ders ; and should he then be informed that the 
authors of all this disorder were only celebrating 
the anniversary of American Independence, he 
would naturally, if not necessarily, conclude that 
the event thus celebrated must have been some 
signal triumph of the licentious and dissolute, 
in which all regard to order and law was set at 
defiance. It is true that the actors in the firing 
of crackers are principally boys; but we may 
easily infer that such disorder and confusion 
would be quickly suppressed, if the men would 
exercise their proper authority. Probably few 
men, when they give their countenance to this 
tumultuous and dangerous conduct of the boys, 
or withhold their open opposition from it, duly 
consider what kind of education they are extend- 
ing or allowing to those who, in a few years, are 
to constitute the active and governing class. If 
boys are indulged, in the early period of life, in 
the disregard, even one day in the year, of the 
salutary laws which are provided to secure the 
peace and order of society, nothing can be more 
natural than an equal disregard of other laws, 
as they advance in life, and become more diffi- 
cult to restrain. 

In the case before us, it plainly appears 
that parents and guardians, and the authori- 
ties of the city are, by their connivance at 
the disorders alluded to, reversing the admoni- 
tion of the wise king Solomon, “Train upa 
child in the way he should go,” for they are 
training up the youth in the way they should not 
go, and there is ample reason to fear, that to 
many of them, the conclusion of the sentence 
will be applicable: “when they are old they 
will not depart from it.” 

The seventy-ninth anniversary of American 
Independence is now past, and nearly a year 
must elapse before the return of another; and to 
many now flourishing in the vigor of manhood, 
as well as to those who are bending under the 
weight of years, this period will return no more. 
To them the last anniversary which they are 
destined ever to witness has passed, but their 
places will be filled, and the city be equally 
populous, when the eightieth anniversary ar- 
rives. Gladly would the writer impress upon 
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his fellow-citizens, for their own sake, for the 
credit of the city, and especially for the sake 
of the rising generation, the propriety and 
necessity of adopting early and efficient mea- 
sures to secure to the next anniversary a 
more rational and appropriate character. Cer- 
tainly the suggestive ingenuity of our people 
will readily devise some mode of celebrating the 
birth-day of our national independence, if sueh 
celebration must be sustained at all, more con- 
sistent with the character of a moral and Chris- 
tian community, than the unmeaning, the dan- 
gerous, and the wasteful explosion of a sul- 
phureous compound. E 


THE MAN-MONKEY OF BRAZIL. 


The captain of the French schooner Andri- 
enne, who last summer was stationed at Pernam- 
buco, Brazil, gives the following sketch of a 
tame monkey :— 

A short time ago, I dined ata Brazilian 
merchant's. The conversation turned upon a 
well-tutored chimpanzee of Mr. Vanneck, a 
creole gentleman, whose slave had brought him 
the monkey, which he had caught in the wood. 
Every one praised the accomplished animal, 
giving accounts of its talents so wonderful that 
I could not help expressing some incredulity. 
My host smiled, saying that I was not the first 
who would not believe in these results of ani- 
mal education until he had seen it with his own 
eyes. He therefore proposed to me to call with 
him on Mr. Vanneck. I gladly consented, and 
on the following morning we set out. The 
house of the creole lies on the road to Olinda, 
about an hour’s ride from town. We proceeded 
along splendid hedges of cactus, shaded by ba- 
nanas and palm-trees, and at length observed the 
charming villa. A negro received us at the en- 
trance and took us to the parlor, hastening to tell 
his master of our visit. The first object which 
caught our attention was the monkey, seated ona 
stool, and sewing with great industry. Much 
struck, I watched him attentively, while he, not 
paying any attention to us, proceeded with his 
work. The dooropened, and Mr. Vanneck, reclin- 
ing on an easy chair, was wheeled in. Though his 
legs are paralyzed, he seemed bright and cheer- 
ful ; he welcomed us most kindly. The monkey 
went on sewing with great zeal. I could not re- 
frain from exclaiming : ‘ How wonderful !’ for 
the manner and processes of the animal were 
those of a practised tailor. He was sewing a 
pair of striped pantaloons, the narrow shape of 
which showed that they were intended for him- 
self. 

A negro now appeared, announcing Madame 
Jasmin, whom Mr. Vanneck introduced as his 
neighbor. Madame Jasmin was accompanied 
by hes little daughter, a girl of twelve years; 
who immediately ran to the monkey, greeting 
him as an old friend, and beginning to prattle 
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with him. Jack furtively peeped at his master; ; handed it to the monkey, who fetched the pow- 
but as Mr. Vanneck’s glance was stern, the tai- | der-flask and the shot-bag, and in the whole 
lor went on sewing. Suddenly his thread broke ; | process of loading acquitted himself like a rifle- 
and he put the end to his mouth, smoothed it} man. I had already seen so much that was as- 
with his lips, twisted it with his left paw, and | tonishing, that I hardly felt surprised at this 
threaded the needle again. Mr. Vanneck then | feat. Jack now placed himself at the open 
turned to him, and speaking in the same calm | window, took aim, and discharged the gun with- 
tone in which he had conversed with us : ‘ Jack, | out being in the least startled by the report. He 
put your work aside, and sweep the floor.’ then went through the sword-exercise with the 
Jack hurried tothe adjoining room, and came | same skill. 
back without delay, a broom in his paw, and It would be too long to jot down all Mr. Van- 
swept and dusted like a clever housemaid. I | neck told us about his method of education and 
could now perfectly make out his size, as he al- | training; the above facts, witnessed by myself, 
ways walked upright, not on his four hands. He | bear sufficient evidence to the abilities of the 
was about three feet in height, but stooped a animal, and its master’s talent for tuition. We 
little. He was clad in linen pantaloons, a eo- stayed to supper, to which there came some 
lored shirt, a jacket, and ared neckerchief. At| more ladies and gentlemen. Jack again ex- 
another hint from his master, Jack went and | hibited his cleverness in waiting, at which he 
brought several glasses of lemonade on a tray. | aequitted himself as well as any man-servant. 
He first presented the tray to Madame Jasmin | Going home, my companion missed a small 
and her daughter, then to us, precisely like a box of sweets, out of which he had regaled 
well-bred footman. When I had emptied my | the monkey with almonds. Jack had managed 
glass, he hastened to relieve me from it, putting | to steal it from the pocket; and on being af- 
it back on the tray. Mr. Vanneck took out his | terwards convicted of the theft, he was se- 
watch and showed it to the monkey: it was just | verely punished by his master.— Chamber's 
three. Jack went and brought a cup of broth | Journal. 
to his master, who remarked that the monkey | 
did not know the movements of the watch, but 
that he knew exactly the position of the hands | 
when they pointed to three, and keptit in mind| About forty years ago, when I wasa little boy 
that it was’ then his master required his | of seven years, my father lived in the province 
luncheon. If the watch was shown to him at of Canada, when the country was new, and the 
any other hour, he did not go to fetch the broth; | wolves were very numerous. My father had 
while if three o’clock was past without the | bought a new farm, cleared up some of the land, 
luncheon being called for, he got fidgety, and | and planted some corn on the new ground, which 
at last ran and brought it; in this case he was | had just been cleared, some distance from the 
always rewarded with some sugar-plums. house. Inside of the field a large quantity of 
You have no notion, said Mr. Vanneck, how | rails had been split, which my father wanted to 
much time and trouble, and especially how much | draw to another place a distance of more than a 
patience I have bestowed on the training of this | quarter of a mile. It was in the middle of the 
animal. Confined to my chair, however, I con- | summer, the cattle were running the woods, and 
tinued my task methodically. Nothing was more | the man who was drawing the rails with the 
difficult than to accustom Jack to his clothes; |oxen and sled, over the leaves through the 
he used to take off his pantaloons again and| woods, got me to watch the gap of the 
again, until at last I had them sewed to his shirt. | fence, to keep the cattle out of the growing 
When he walks out with me, he wears a straw | corn. While the man was gone with the load 
hat, but never without making fearful grimaces. | of rails, I sat down by a large stump on the side 
He takes a bath every day, and is on the whole, | of the fence toward the woods. It had got to be 
very cleanly. about the middle of the afternoon, and the sun 
‘Jack,’ exclaimed Mr. Vanneck, pointing to | shone warmly and beautifully into the side of 
me, ‘this gentleman wants his handkerchief.’ |the woods where I was sitting partly in the 
The monkey drew it from my pocket and handed | shade. I had nearly fallen asleep, when | thought 
it to me. I heard something walking near me in the leaves; 
‘Now show your room to my guests,’ con- | its walk was not that of cattle, cracking the brush 
tinued his master; and Jack opened a door, at | under their hoofs, but it was a soft, cautious, 
which he stopped to let us pass, and then fol- creeping step. I immediately thought of some 
lowed himself. Everything was extremely | wild beast, and sprung upon my feet ; on turning 
tidy in the small room. There was a bed with | myself around to see what I could discover, | 
a mattress, a table, some chairs, drawers and | perceived a little more than a rod from me, a 
various toys ; a gun hung on the wall. The bell | very large wolf, close beside the log which had 
was rung; Jack went, and reappeared with his | been felled from the very stump where I was 
master, wheeling in the chair. Meanwhile, I| standing. The wolf was looking directly at me, 
had taken the gun from the wall ; Mr. Vanneck ' and had evidently been watching me, and en- 
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deavoring to spring upon me before I could dis- 
cover him, but the sly fellow had not succeeded. 
I was nearly a half a mile from home, and most 
of the way was through the woods, and the man 
drawing the rails was nearly as far off; | knew 
that an attempt to run would only be an evidence 
of cowardice ta the sagacious prowler, and would 
not enable me to escape the murderous cruelty of 
the famishing wolf; but I found deliverance and 
safety in the following extraordinary manner :— 

A few days before, my father had brought 
home for the children two or three small primers, 
one of which he gave to me. It contained an 
account of a Hottentot and a lion, in which the 
Hottentot was pursued by the lion till it was 
nearly dark, and the lion was nearly upon him. 
The man perceived that his escape by run- 
ning was impossible, so he turned and faced 
the lion till the beast turned and ran back. Re- 
membering this, I thought that if I looked the 
wolf steadily in the eye I should be safe. I 
stood, and placed my hands upon the stump that 
was before me, and fixed a steady, piercing gaze 
upon the fierce flashing eyes of my antagonist ; 
and there we stood. The wolf, however, soon 
sprang upon the log, with his head toward me, 
advancing several slow steps; but I fully be- 
lieved that if I did not turn my eye from his, I 
would be safe! yet the struggle was an awful 
one. For half an hour we stood face to face and 
eye to eye, with only about six ‘feet to separate 
us. The bright sun shone in upon us, with its 
dazzling light on the ove side, and the dark, 
dense, deep wilderness upon the other side. I 
saw no living object but my deadly foe, and 
heard no sound but the faint and distant rever- 
berations of the ox man’s careless voice. But now 
this kept growing louder and louder; and at last 
1 heard the driver turn around after unloading 
his rails. My heart beat violently, and a prayer 
to God trembled on my lips, but my eye was 
fixed and the wild beast remained motionless.— 
At last my deliverance came. I was set free, 
and the wolf was shot. I can never be grateful 
enough to my Almighty Preserver for shielding 
me on that day from so great a peril.— New Era. 

This narrative, if entirely authentic, may be 
regarded as confirming a fact which is of much 
importance to be known by all who have occasion 
to travel in regions where beasts of prey abound; 
viz. that many of those savage animals, when 
uot smarting under a wound, may be kept at 
bay by the human eye, firmly fixed upon them. 
It is questionable whether even a lion will at- 
tack a man who resolutely looks him in the face; 
thus illustrating the declaration to Noah, “ The 
fear of you and the dread of you shall be upon 
every beast of the earth, and upon every fowl of 
the air, upon all that moveth upon the earth, 
and upon all the fishes of the sea.” 
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From the Buffalo Democracy. 
AN ENGINEER'S MONUMENT. 


Spanning the chasm of the Niagara River, 
uniting the territories of two different Govern- 
ments, and sustaining the uninterrupted Railroad 
traffic of the Provinces of Canada with the United 
States, 245 feet above a flood of water which 
man has never been able to ferry, stands the 
monument of Engineer John A. Roebling. The 
Niagara Railway Suspension Bridge is the 
grandest and most distinguished achievement 
of Artin this world. It is the proudest, it is 
the most beautiful, and will prove the most en- 
during monument anywhere set up on this Con- 
tinent. 

Regard this wonderful product of Engineer- 
ing skill. Its span is 821 feet 4 inches. Yet 
an engine, tender, and passenger car, loaded with 
men, and weighing altogether 47 tons, depress 
the floor in the centre but 54 inches. The 
Bridge loaded with a Freight Train cover- 
ing its whole length and weighing 326 tons, 
is deflected in the middle only 10 inches. This 
extreme depression is perceptible only to prac- 
ticed eyes. The slighter changes of level re- 
quire to be ascertained with instruments. 
Delicate as lace work, and seemingly light and 
airy, it hangs there high between Heaven and 
the boiling flood below, more solid than the 
earthbed of the adjacent railways. The concus- 
sions of fast-moving trains are sensibly felt miles 
off through solid rocky soil. In cities locomo- 
tives shake entire blocks of stone dwellings. 
The waters of the Cayuga lake tremble under 
the wheels of the Express Trains a mile away 
from the bridge. Buta freight train traversing 
John A. Roebling’s Monument at the speed of 
five miles an hour, communicates no jar to 
passengers walking on the carriage way below. 
The land cables of the Bridge do not tremble 
under it—the slight concussions of the super- 
structure do not go over the summits of the 
towers. This last fact in the stiffness of the 
great work is of muchimportance. It furnishes 
a guaranty of the durability of the masonry. 
Fast anchored with stone and grouted in solid 
rock cut down to the depth of 25 feet, the 
great cables are immovable by any mechanical 
force incidental to the use of the Bridge or the 
natural influences it will be subject to. The 
ultimate strength of these cables is 12,000 tons. 
The total weight of the material of the Bridge, 
and of the traffic to which it will ordinarily be 
subjected, is 2,262 tons, to sustain which the 
engineer has provided, in his beautiful and 
scientific structure, a strength of 12,000 tons. 
He demonstrates, too, that while the strength of 
the cables is nearly six times as great as their 
ordinary tension, that strength will never be im- 
paired by vibration. This was the question 
raised by The Democracy a year ago, which ex- 
cited such general, and in some instances, such 
angry discussion. Roebling treated our doubts 
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with a cool reason and the stores of an extensive 
engineering experience, which gave us to believe 
that art had at last attained to a method of sus- 
pending iron bridges for railroad use that should 
entirely obviate the objections to them felt by 
most of the iron masters of the United States. 
He has since that demonstrated it in the wonder- 
ful structure which will make him famous. 

There are in the Bridge 624 “ suspenders,” 
each capable of sustaining 30 tons—and ail of 
sustaining 18,720 tons. The weight they have 
ordinarily to support is only 1,000 tons. But 
the Engineer has skillfully distributed the weight 
of the burdens by the means of “ girders” and 
“trusses.” These spread the 34 tons weight 
of a locomotive and tender over a length of 200 
feet. How ample is this provision made for de- 
fective iron, or sudden strains ! 

The anchor chains are composed of 9 links, 
each 7 feet long save the last which is 10 feet. 
The lowest link is made of 7 bars of iron, 7 inch 
by 1}. It is secured to a cast-iron anchor-plate 
3% inches thick, and 6 feet 6 inches square. 
The other links are equally strong. The iron 
used was all made from Pennsylvania charcoal, 
Ulster County, N. Y., and Salisbury pig, and can 
be depended upon for a strength of 64,000 
pounds to the square inch. The central por- 
tion of the anchor-plates through which the 
links pass, is 12 inchesthick. The excavations 
in the solid rock were not vertical. They in- 
clined from the river. The rock upon which 
the work may rely on the New York side of the 
chasm is 100 feet long, 70 feet wide and 20 feet 
deep. It weighs 160 pounds to the cubic foot, 
and presents a resistance of 14,000 tuns, ex- 
clusive of the weight of the superincumbent 
masonry and embankment. 

The Towers are each 15 feet square at the 
base, 60 feet high above the arch, and eight 
feet square at the top. The limestone of which 
they are built, will support a pressure of 500 
tons on each square foot without crushing. 
While the greatest weight that can fall upon the 
tower will rarely exceed 600 tons, a pressure of 
32,000 tons would be required to crush the top 
course. There are 4,000 tons weight in each of 
the towers on the New York side. 

The cables are four in number, ten inches in 
diameter, and composed each of 3,640 small No. 
9 wires. Sixty wires form one square inch of 
solid section, making the solid section of the en- 
tire cable 60.40 square inches, wrapping not in- 
cluded. These immense masses of wire are put 
together so that each individual wire performs 
its duty, and in a strain all work together. Of 
this Mr. Roebling, who is a moderate as well 
as a modest man, feels justified in speaking 
with the word “ perfect.”” Each of the large 
cables is composed of 4 smaller ones called 
“strands.” Each strand has 520 wires. One is 
placed in the centre ; the rest are placed around 
that. These strands were manufactured nearly 
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in the same position the cables now occupy. The 
preparatory labors, such as oiling, straightening, 
splicing and reeling, were done in a long shed 
on the Canada side. Two strands were made at 
the same time, one for each of the two cables 
under process of construction. On the comple- 
tion of one set, temporary wire bands were laid 
on about nine inches apart, for the purpose of keep- 
ing the wires closely united and securing their re- 
lative position. They were then lowered to occupy 
their permanent position inthe cable. On com- 
pletion of the seven pairs of strands, two platform 
carriages were mounted upon the cables for laying 
on acontinuous wrapping by means of Roebling’s 
patent wrapping machines. During this pro- 
cess the whole mass of wire was again saturated 
with oil and paint, which together with the 
wrapping will protect them effectually against 
all oxydation. Five hundred tons of this wire 
are English. American manufacturers did not put 
in proposals. That used was remarkably uniform 
ae most carefully made. 

The law deduced from large use of wire rope 
in Pennsylvania is, that its durability depends 
on its usage. It will last much longer under 
heavy strains moving slowly than it will under 
light strains moving rapidly. This law was borne 
constantly in mind by the engineer of the Niagara 
Railway Bridge. The cables and suspendersare, 
so to speak, at rest. They are so well protected 
too from rust that they may be regarded as 
durable. 

Among the interesting characteristics of this 
splendid architecture is fts elasticity. The de- 
pression under a load commences at the end, of 
course, and goes rapidly across. After the 
passage of a train the equilibrium is perfectly re- 
stored. The elasticity of the cables is fully equal 
to this task, and will never be lost. 

The equilibrium of the Bridge is less affected 
in cold weather than in warm. If a change of 
temperature of 100° should take place, the 
difference in the level of the floor would be 2 feet 
3 inches. 

So solid is this Bridge in its weight, its stiff- 
ness and its staying, that not the slightest motion 
is communicated to it by the severest gales of 
wind that blow up through the narrow gorge 
which it spans. 

Next to violent winds, suspension-bridge 
builders dread the trotting of cattle across their 
structures. Mr. Roebling says that a heavy 
train running 20 miles an hour across his Bridge 
would do less injury to it than would 20 steers 
passing on a trot. It is the severest test, next 
to that of troops marching in time, to which 
bridges, iron or wooden, suspension or tubular, 
can be subjected. Strict regulations are en- 
forced for the passage of hogs, horses and oxen, 
in small bodies and always on a walk. 

This great work cost only $400,000. The 
same structure in England (if it could possibly 
have been built there) would have cost 
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$4,000,000. It is unquestionably the most ad-) In baking all grains and roots v the most ad- 
mirable work of art on this continent and will 
make an imperishable monument to the memory 
of its Engineer, John A. Roebling. 

We append a table of qubatilies for the con- 
venience of our readers and the more easy com- 
prehension of the character of the structure : 


Length of Bridge from centre to centre 
of tower, 

Length of Floor between towers, 

Number of Wire Cables, 

Diameter of each, 10 inches. 

Solid Wire Section of each Cable, 60.40 sq. in. 

Aggregate Section of the four Cables, 241.60 sq. in. 

Aggregate Section of Anchor Chains, 
lowest links, 

Aggregate upper links, 372.00 sq. 

Ultimate strength of Chains, 11,904 oo 

Aggregate number of Wires in Cables, 14,560 

Average strength of one Wire, 1,648 

Ultimate strength of four Cables, 12,000 

Permanent weight supported by Ca- 
bles, 

Tension resulting, 

Length of Anchor Chains, 

Length of upper Cables, 

Length of lower Cables, 

Deflection of upper Cables at me- 
dium temperature, 

Deflection of lower Cables at 
dium temperature, 

Average deflection, 

Number of suspenders, 

Aggregate ultimate strength of sus- 
penders, 

Number of Overfloor Stays, 

Aggregate strength of Stays, 

Number of River Stays, 

Aggregate strength of Stays, 

Elevation of R. R. track above middle 
stage of river, 


821 ft. 4 in. 
800 ft. 
4 


276.00 sq. in. 


Tbs. 


tons. 


1,000 
1,810 

66 
1,261 
1,193 


tons. 

tons. 
feet. 
feet. 
feet. 


feet. 
me- 

feet. 

feet. 


tons. 
tons. 


tons. 


215 feet. 


NUTRITION IN VARIOUS GRAINS. 
Wheat is one of the most important of all 
crops. The grain contains from fifty to seventy 
per cent. of starch, from ten to twenty per cent. 
of gluten, and from three to five per cent. of 
fatty matter. 


countries. 
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In baking all grains and roots which have 
much starch i in them, a certain change takes 
“ei in chemical composition. By baking, flour 
comes more nutritious, and more easily digested, 
because more soluble. 

Barley contains rather less starch than wheat, 
also less sugar and gum. There is little gluten, 
but a substance somewhat like it, containing 
about the same amount of nitrogen. 

Oatmeal is little used as food in this country, 
but it is equal, if not superior, in its nutritious 
qualities, to flour from any of the other grains ; 
superior, I have no doubt, to most of the fine 
wheaten flour of the northern latitudes. It con- 
tains from ten to eighteen per cent. of a body 
having about the same amount of nitrogen as 
gluten. Besides this, there is a considerable 
quantity of sugar and gum, and from five to six 
per cent. of oil or fatty matter, which may be ob- 
| tained in the form of a clear, fragrant liquid. 

Buckwheat is less nutritious than the other 
grains which we have mentioned. Its flour has 
from six to ten per cent. of nitrogenous com- 
pounds, about fifty per cent, of starch, and from 
five to eight per cent. of sugar and gum. In 
speaking of buckwheat or of oats, we of course 
mean with the husks. 

Rice was formerly supposed to contain little 
nitrogen, but recent examinations have shown 
that there is a considerable portion, some six or 
eight per cent. of a substance like gluten. The 
percentage of fatty matter and of sugar is quite 
small, but that of starch is much larger than in 
any grain yet mentioned, being between eighty 
and ninety per cent., usually about eighty-two 
per cent. 

Indian corn is the last of the grains we shall 
notice. This contains about sixty per cent. of 
starch, nearly the same as in oats. The pro- 
portion of oil and gum is large—about ten per 
cent. ; this explains the fattening properties of 


The proportion of gluten is said Indian meal, so well known to practical men. 
to be the largest in the grain of quite warm | There is, besides, a good portion of sugar. 


The 


nitrogenous gubstances are also considerable i in 


It is a singular fact, that inall theseed of wheat | quantity—some twelve to sixteen per cent. 


and other grains, the princi 
lies near or in the skin, as a 

tion of the gluten. 
of its nutritive and fattening qualities. 


~ = of the oil 


All these statements are from a prize essay of 


a large por-/| J. H. Salisbury, published by the New York 
The bran owes to this much | State Agricultural Society. They show that the 
Thus, | results of European chemists have probably been 


in refining our flour to the utmost extent, we | obtained by the examination of varieties inferior 
diminish somewhat its value for food. The | to ours ; they have not placed Indian corn much 


phosphates of the ash also lie, to a great degree, 
in the skin. The best fine flour contains about 
seventy pounds of starch to each hundred. The 
residue of the hundred pounds consists of ten or 
twelve pounds of gluten, six to eight pouuds of 
sugar and gum, and ten to fourteen pounds of 
water and a little oil. 

Rye flour more nearly resembles wheaten flour 
in its composition, than any other; it has, 
however, more of certain gummy and sugary sub- 
stances which make it tenacious, and also im- 
part a sweetish taste. 


above the level of buckwheat or rice, whereas, 
from the above, it is to be seen that it is “in 
most respects superior to any other grain.” 
Sweet corn differs from all other varieties, con- 
taining only about eighteen per cent. of starch. 
The amount of sugar is of course very large ; the 
nitrogenous substances amount to the very large 
proportion of twenty per cent.: of gum to thir- 
teen or fourteen, and of oil, to about eleven. 
This, from the above results is one of the most 
nourishing crops grown. If it can be made to 
yield as much per acre, as the hardier crops, it 
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is well worth a trial ona large scale.—Prof. 
Newton. 


From the Boston | ranecript, May 14. 


OIL FROM WATER. 

In certain parts of the Western States there is 
found fivating on the surface of the small streams 
an oily substance of the consistency and color of 
thin molasses, and possessing a strong bitumi- 
nous odor. It sometimes exudes from the earth 
in what are called “ tar springs,” and running 
into the neighboring brooks, flows into the lower 
streams and rivers. For years this article has 
supplied the means of light to the settlers in the 
neighborhood, who have been accustomed to 
saturate a blanket by laying it upon the surface 
of one of these streams, and then collecting the 
floating oil. And it has frequently come to 
pass that individuals of moderate capacity, of 
whom it has been disparagingly remarked that 
they would “ never set the river on fire,” have 
falsified the assertion by actually igniting a por- 
tion of the running stream. The substance 
which is thus floating about awaiting to be 
burned, is “‘ petroleum,’ or, as it is usually 
called, “ rock oil,” a product of vegetable de- 
composition found in various parts of the world, 
but especially in the coal districts of the United 
States. In the northwestern part of Pennsylva- 
nia it may be gathered in large quantities, and of 
a quality which bids fair to render it an im- 
portant article of domestic consumption. A com- 
pany of gentlemen have purchased a tract of 
land in Venango county Pa., with the view of 
bringing the oil into use, and have submitted 
specimens to Professor Benjamin Silliman, Jr., 
of New Haven, for chemical examination as to 
the value of the article for illuminating and 
lubricating purposes. 

The result of Professor Silliman’s investiga- 
tions, which have been carried on during the 
past winter, is highly favorable to the success of 
the enterprise. By means of distillation he ob- 
tained from the crude materials, as taken from 
the surface of the water, about 90 per cent. of 
the whole product in a series of oils having 
valuable properties, though not all equally fitted 
for illumination and lubrication. By the original 
distillation, about 50 per cent. of the raw material 
is obtained in the form of a thin, light colored 
oil, of a faint bituminous odor, and a density of 
‘750. Its value as an illuminator was tested, 
with the following result. 

1. The oil is burned to the best advantage in 
the common camphene lamp, with a glass cone 
to direct the current of air, as with an unpro- 
tected wick it smokes badly. 

2. When burned for twelve hours the uniformi- 
ty of the light was greater than that of camphene, 
and neither the wicks northe tubes were crusted. 
The light was pure and white, without odor. 

3. Tested by a photometer, or apparatus for 
the measurement of light, the rock oil proved, 
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in a rigid comparison with other illuminating 
agents, superior to them all in the intensity of 
light and economy of consumption. The article 
which most nearly approached it was camphene, 
which, with more than double the consumption 
of fluid, produced a degree of light but about 
one-fifth greater. 

As a lubricator, the rock oil is pronounced by 
Professor Silliman to possess the advantage of 
remaining fluid at a temperature of 15 degrees 
below zero, of being entirely free from any corro- 
sive quality, and of not becoming gummy, acid 
or rancid by exposure to the air. 

There are other properties of this singular 
substance, which will add to its importance asa 
natural product of the soil. Professor Silliman 
is now engaged in a series of interesting experi- 
ments upon its value as a material for producing 
gas, and upon the product of the last distillation 
as a substance which, in the form of paraffine, 
resembles spermaceti, and from which excellent 
candles may be made. 

It is expected that the arrangements for dis- 
| tilling the rock oil, will be completed by next 
fall, and the article sold at a moderate price. 
With sperm oil at two dollars and a half a gallon, 
candles at a proportionate price, and the explo- 
|sive burning fluids only to be used at the risk 

of one’s life, a new illuminator, which shall com- 
bine the advantages of cheapness, safety and 
brillianey of light, cannot fail to come into ex- 
tensive use. ‘I'he tract of land—about one hun- 
dred acres—now owned by the company, will 
yield an average supply of about five hundred 
gallons per day ; but arrangements will probably 
be made for increasing the supply by more ex- 
| tended operations. 


THE GREAT ATLANTIC TELEGRAPH. 


For a considerable period nothing has been 
heard of the progress of the great enterprise of 
constructing a line of electro-magnetic telegraph 
across the Atlantic ocean from Europe to Ame- 
rica, by the way of Newfoundland and Ireland, 
and no doubt many have supposed the whole 
thing a mere project, without body of any kind, 
existing only in the newspapers and the stock 
market. To be sure, we have had at intervals 
vague givings out of what the company was go- 
ing to do, but nothing actually accomplished 
having been chronicled, the enterprise has been 
regarded as a castle in the air. At length, how- 
ever, we have something more substantial. The 
company has been all this time busily at work, 
and there is a visible prospect of the construc- 
tion of the telegraph. From the government of 
Newfoundland an exclusive charter has been 
obtained for fifty years, to build a telegraph to 
or upon the island, or in the waters adjacent 
thereto, or any of its dependencies; and to en- 
courage the undertaking, the government has 
agreed to pay £5000 towards constructing a bridle 
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path across the island for the use of the tele-| than Halifax. We have therefore every reason 


graph, and to guarantee the interest on £50,000 
for twenty years, besides giving fifty square 
miles of land, to be selected anywhere on the 
island, on the completion of the line to St. 
John’s, and fifty more if the line be successfully 
carried across the Atlantic to Europe. From 
the government of Prince Edwards Island the 
Company has also obtained an exclusive charter 
for fifty years, and a gift of one thousand acres 
of land. The Company has also purchased a 
charter previously obtained in New Brunswick, 
and has since obtained one from Canada, with 
full liberty to cross those territories, should it 
be necessary. An arrangement has been made 
with Professor Morse for the use of his patents, 
and all renewals. 

The Company has done something more sub- 
stantial than merely to obtain charters. It has 
proceeded to act vigorously thereon, having pur- | 
chased the steamer Victoria, and sent her to 
Newfoundland with an engineer and assistants. 
The whole of last season, six hundred men were 
engaged in cutting the road across Newfound- 
land, a distance of four hundred miles. In doing 
so, three mineralogists employed by the Company 
to explore the country, discovered two mines of 
coal, one of copper, one of lead, and quarries of 
slate and alabaster, besides very valuable tracts 
of ship timber. These discoveries will, of course, 
tend to populate the line of the road, and make | 
the telegraph valuable. The most important 
achievement of the Company’s agent is thus nar- 
rated by the New York Evangelist : 

‘‘In London he formed a contract with the 
Transatlantic Telegraph: Company, composed of 
English and French capitalists, whereby the latter | 
engaged to construct and lay down at their own | 
expense and risk a submarine cable, extending 
from Ireland to St. John’s, Newfoundland, and 
to have it completed for operation on or before 
the 22d day of January, 1858. The two com- 
panies, European and American, each will own 
the line which it constructs, but their contract 
obliges them to operate in connection with each 
other, to the exclusion of all other lines, for the 
period of fifty years, which is the limit of the 
American company’s charter. At the same time, 
a favorable contract was made for the submarine 
cable to connect Newfoundland with Cape Breton. 
This will be seventy-four miles long, and is to 
be ready on the last day of this mouth, when it 
will be shipped direct to Newfoundland. The 
steamer Victoria sailed a few days since for St. 
Johns, with Mr. Ellis, the Chief Engineer, and 
his assistants. ‘The company confidently expect 
to have telegraphic communication established 
between New York and St. Johns in the course 
of this summer. All the necessary harbor and 
wharf accommodations have been secured at that 
port for the steamers which are expected to call 
there on their trips between America and Europe. 
St. Johns is about two days nearer to England 





to believe that in three months the old world and 
the new will be within a week’s hail of each 
other—and that within three years the two hemi- 
spheres will be in instantaneous communication.” 

This news will be as unexpected as gratifying 
to everybody. The thing is actually under con- 
tract, with a prospect that it will be completed 
in three years. The last day of this month the 
first link of submarine cable is to be delivered 
for shipment. Of course, the great difficulty 
exists in laying the main cable from Newfound. 
land to Ireland. How that is to be effected is, 
as yet, a mystery, as in so longa journey any 
vessel containing the cable would run serious 
risk from storms.—North American. 


From the National Intelligencer. 
IMPLORA PACE. 


Up to the silent Heaven the cry ascendeth, 
“ Bid war and tumult cease!” 

Solemnoly with the midaight winds it blendeth, 
“On earth let there be peace !"’ 


Too long bave yonder holy moonbesams glistened 
U’er fields of strife below : 

Too long have yonder starry watchers listened 
To sounds of war and woe. 


Too long in waiting at Bethesda’s portals 
Tbe spirit’s troubliog wing, 

To heal earth’s turbid waters, hapless mortals 
Have lingered, wearying. 


Bid that six thousand years of bloody story 
Suffice life’s mighty book; 

Unfold one pitying page of peaceful glory, 
Where seraph eyes may look! 

One snowy leaf whereon recording angel, 
With truth’s own ray, may write 
Deeds sympathetic with the great Evangel, 

All pure and kind and bright. 


Oh, dove of peace, as once in record olden, 
Brood o’er the surge’s breast; 

Spread wide thy “silver wings and feathers golden,” 
Till all be hushed to rest! 


Oh! printless footsteps, once at midnight stealing 
U'er stormy seas at will, 

Walk on the billowy waves of human feeling, 
And bid them *‘ Peace, be still!” 


E. W. 


SUMMARY OF NEWS. 

Foriegn INTeELLIGENCce.—The steamship Pacific, 
from Liverpool, arrived at New York on the morn- 
ing of the llth inst. and the Arago from South- 
ampton, on the 16th, with dates to the 30th ult. 
and the 3d inst. respectively. 

The news from the Crimea consists chiefly of de- 


tails of the intelligence previously received. The 
losses in the assault of the 18th ult. are believed to 
have been overrated, but the official accbunts make 
the number killed, wounded and missing, from the 
allied army, 4774, of which 3337 were French. 
The heaviest loss was sustained, not in the storm- 
ing of the Malakoff tower, but in the attempt to 
hold it under a tremendous fire from the contigu- 
ous defences. Neither the Redan nor the Mala- 
koff can be maintained without possession of both, 
as each completely commands the other; hence 
the necessity for a simultaneous attack on both 
positions. 
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Notwithstanding this check, the investing army 
keeps in pet spirits, and is pushing its approaches 
against the Malakoff, and erecting additional bat- 
teries, to be armed with very heavy guns. Rus- 
sian iat state that the Malakoff tower is 
mined, sothat if captured it would doubtless be 
blown up by the Russians. 

Lord Raglan, the British commander, died of 
dysentery on the 28th ult. He is succeeded by 
Gen. Simpson, who has a high professional repu- 
tation, and has served both in Spain and India. 

The cholera still prevails in the army to some 
extent, but it does not spread. The camp at 
Balaklava is in a most filthy condition, and fears 
are entertained that much sickness will result. 

A strong Turkish garrison has been placed in 

Yenikale. The fortifications of Anapa have been 
destroyed. The place is occupied by Turkish 
soldiers. The Circassians pillaged the town, but 
the inhabitants, who followed the Russians in 
their retreat, carried away their most valuable 
property. Russian reinforcements have been con- 
centrated at Tiflis, to protect the surrounding 
country againstthe Circassians. The Turkish for- 
tifications at Erzeroum are completed. 
‘<The details of the expedition to the Sea of 
Azoff, show that frightful excesses and destruction 
were committed at Kertsch. A valuable Museum, 
containing many curious remains taken from tu- 
muli in the neighborhood, was totally destroyed, 
and private houses were sacked and lao 

On the 20th ult., the Baltic fleet was anchored 
within five miles of the town of Cronstadt. A 
number of infernal machines have been discover- 
ed sunk in the channel, and have been destroyed. 
Both English and French ships have~ been sent to 
the White Sea. 

France.—An extraordinary session of the Le- 


gislature has been held, at which the Emperor | 


made a speech, explaining why he had not gone 
to Sebastopol, as intended. A new loan of 750,- 
000,000 of francs has been called for, and 140,000 
more men called out for the army. 

Seventy thousand persons had visited the exhi- 
bition in one day. 

Cuina.—aAt Canton, political affairs show little 
change, but at Cowkong, where the rebels had 
assembled in large numbers, the lmperialists have 
gained some considerable advantages, and have 
retaken the town of Shantuck. Piracy prevails 
to an alarming extent, and prevents native vessels 
trading to Canton from other points of the coast. 
The poorer classes are suffering great privations, 
and many have perished from waut, in and about 
Canton. 

Sourn America.—A treaty has been made be- 
tween Paraguay and Brazil, defining boundaries 
and the conditions of river navigation. Some ac- 
tivity is manifest in the trade between Bolivia and 
Peru. In Chili, various schemes of internal im- 
provement are in progress and propose. Pre 
rations are being made for a National Exhibition 
of Industry next fall. A severe drought is pre- 
vailing. The meeting of the Assembly of Peru, 
on the 25th ult., was looked forward to with anxie- 
ty, and the friends of peace seemed to fear that 
Castilla and Elias could not long act together, and 
that whichever was defeated in the election would 
organize a formidable and perhaps an armed op- 
position. The accounts from the Argentine re- 
public are peaceful. Efforts are making to carry 
into effect the project of a railroad. 


REVIEW. 


Domestic.—The western division of the Ohio 
and Mississippi railroad is opened, completing a 
connected line from Philadelphia to St. Louis, the 
aggregate distance being 1029 miles, via Vin- 
cennes, Terre Haute, Indianapolis, and Pittsburg. 

The prohibitory liquor law of New York is 
very unequally executed. In New York city there 
has been scarcely a show of enforcement, while 
‘in Brooklyn it is vigorously carried out, and the 
| Same is the case in some other places. 

The Grand Jury of Washington City recently in- 
dicted fourteen lottery dealers, the complaints 
being made by strangers. The law against lotteries 
has hitherto been a dead letter there. 

A territorial convention of the Free State party 
has been held in Kansas, at which resolutions were 
i= denouncing the ny elected mob 
| legislature, refusing to obey any of its laws, and 
| requesting the legally elected members to withdraw 

from it. The danger of civil war in that quarter 
| seems to be on the increase. 

A joint commission has been agreed upon be- 
tween the United States and Great Britain, to sur- 
vey the fishing grounds, and settle the difficulties 

| between the two countries. 

The submarine telegraph to connect the Island 
of Newfoundland with this continent, was shipped 
from London on the 28th ritimo, and may be ex- 
pected soon to arrive at its destination. The en- 


' 


gineer who will superintend the laying of the 
Mediterranean cable, was to sail for America on 
the 6th instant, to oversee the execution of the new 
enterprise. The line across Newfoundland to St. 
Johns is in a state of great forwardness, some 650 
men being ae in pushing it to completion 


with all possible rapidity. 

The steamboat John Stevens, belonging to the 
Camden and Amboy Railroad Company, and 
| plying between Philadelphia and Bordentown, 
| was burned about 1 o’clock on the morning of the 

17th inst., while moored at the wharf near the 
latter place. Three colored women, employed as 
cooks and dishwasher, lost their lives, and the 
pilot, one deck hand, and the chambermaid es- 
caped with difficulty. The hull of the boat was of 
iron, but all the wood-work was entirely consumed. 
The origin of the fire is wholly unknown. 


Circutars By Matt.—Enclosing circulars or 
other printed matter in envelopes upon which is 
printed, impressed or written the name, &c., of 
the person or persons issuing such circular, is de- 
cided by the Postmaster General not only to subject 
the entire package to letter Postage, according to 
the express requirements of the act of 1852, but 
that such postage must be prepaid to entitle the 

ackage to be mailed. If unpaid, being under the 
aw treated as letters, they are, of course, returned 
to the dead letter office. —Union. 


' A Cuance In THe Vatue.—In the year 1788, 
800 acres of land, the present site of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, were purchased for $500. The value of that 
same land af‘the present time can scarcely be es- 
timated. 


Judge Curtis, of the U.S. Cireuit Court at Boston, 
has decided that a vessel which had acted as a 
tender upon slavers, had carried merchandize 
which was used for the purchase of slaves, and 
had otherwise aided in the traffic, though she had 
not actually carried a single slave, was guilty of 
being engaged in the slave trade, within the 
meaning of the statute. 





